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CEIBA. 

By    Consul   Waltc-v   I\   Boyle. 

The  Ceiba  consular  district  embraces  all  of  Honduras  to  the  east 
of  Tela  and  north  of  the  fifteenth  parallel  of  latitude.  The  fertile 
lands  between  the  sea  and  the  chain  of  mountains  bordering  on  the 
same,  stretching  from  Tela  to  Trujillo,  constitute  the  wealth-pro- 
ducing portion  of  the  mainland,  to  which  may  be  added  the  coconut- 
fringed  shores  of  the  Bay  Islands  of  Utila,  Roatan,  and  Bonacca. 
The  remainder  of  the  district  is  resourceful,  but  as  yet  undeveloped. 

Harbor  Facilities — Climatic  Conditions. 

"With  the  possible  exception  of  the  bay  at  Trujillo,  where  the 
wharf  at  Rincon  is  protected  from  the  dreaded  "northers,"'  but 
open  to  se\'ere  winds  from  tlie  south  and  southwest,  the  entire  coast 
line  of  the  mainland,  from  Tela  to  Cape  Gracias,  does  not  possess  a 
single  protected  harbor.  Tela  affords  a  semiprotected  harbor,  but 
entirely  open  to  the  winds  from  the  north;  and  at  Ceiba,  a  great  dock 
extends  into  the  open  sea.  The  Bay  Islands,  however,  have  pro- 
tected harbors,  and  if  it  were  not  for  these  islands,  which  serve  as 
havens  for  all  shipping  on  the  coast,  with  the  coming  of  a  "  norther," 
the  coast  could  not  be  visited  by  vessels  other  than  the  larger  steam 
vessels. 

The  climate  on  the  cotist  is  described  as  hot  and  moist.  No  official 
statistics  are  available  on  the  temperature  and  rainfall,  but  a  private 
record  for  last  year  showed  the  rainfall  at  Ceiba  to  be  120  inches. 
Ninety  degrees  is  considered  hot  weather  and  the  daily  range  in  tem- 
perature is  from  78°  to  88°,  with  occasional  periods  in  the  wunter 
months  when  the  thermometer  registers  below  70°.  The  period  be- 
tween October  and  April  is  considered  Avinter  on  the  coast,  and  the 
frequent  cool  north  winds  with  the  accompanying  rains  or  overcast 
gray  skies  often  retard  the  growth  of  the  bananas.  In  the  interior, 
at  the  higlier  altitudes,  the  climate  is  much  cooler  and  dryer.  High 
winds,  which  are  alwaj'^s  detrimental  to  the  banana  crop,  sometimes 
visit  the  coast,  but  as  compared  with  the  West  Indies  it  may  be  said 
that  this  district  is  practically^  free  from  such  visitations. 

Population. 

The  population  of  the  district  is  approximatel}^  60,000,  of  whom 
the  15,000  in  the  districif  of  Atlantida  produce  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  the  exported  wealth. 
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With  the  exception  of  the  immediate  coast  the  population  is  in- 
digenous, consisting  of  the  Spanish-Indian  and  the  Indian  with  a 
small  sprinkling  of  pure  Spanish  blood. 

On  the  coast  the  commerce  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  foreigners. 
American  corporations  controlling  the  banana  industry  employ 
American  officers  and  clerical  help.  The  dry-goods  business  is  largely 
in  the  hands  of  Turks,  and  other  commercial  enterprises  are  in  the 
hands  of  Frenchmen,  Italians,  and  Spaniards.  The  laborers  on  the 
docks  and  in  the  cities  consist  largely  of  Jamaica  negroes,  and 
"  Caribs  "  or  natiA^e  black  men  living  on  the  coast  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea. 

The  Bay  Islands  for  many  years  belonged  to  Great  Britain;  con- 
sequently the  people  living  on  them  speak  English.     The  island  of 
Utila  is  inhabited  by  white  people,  but  the  predominating  element 
in  the  population  of  the  other  islands  is  the  negro. 
Important  Commercial  Centers. 

Ceiba,  with  a  population  of  about  T.OOO,  is  the  most  important 
city  on  the  coast.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the  Vaccaro  system  of  rail- 
roads and  is  considered  the  finest  coast  city  in  Central  America. 
During  last  year  it  was  visited  by  a  destructive  fire,  which  left  in 
ruins  the  entire  business  and  much  of  the  residence  section.  The 
burned  district  is  being  rebuilt  of  fireproof  material,  and  a  fine 
system  of  sewers  and  waterworks  is  nearing  completion. 

Tela,  as  the  point  from  which  the  large  banana  interests  are  build- 
ing railroads  into  the  banana  lands,  and  Trujillo,  from  which  will  be 
built  the  largest  system  of  railroads  on  the  coast,  are  destined  to  rank 
as  important  places.  Work  at  both  these  places  has  been  commenced 
and  several  millions  of  dollars  expended. 
Transportation  Facilities — Railroad  Construction. 

Of  wagon  roads  there  are  none  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  small  towns  and  cities,  and  all  transportation  to  the  interior 
is  by  means  of  pack  mules.  However,  this  pack-train  service  is  only 
a  small  part  of  the  commerce  of  the  district. 

The  railroads  in  the  district  are  used  principally  for  bringing 
bnnanas  to  the  seaboard;  consequenth^,  although  upward  of  150  miles 
of  line  are  in  operation,  there  is  no  connection  between  the  various 
lines,  and  the  mileage  is  lost  in  spurs  and  sidetracks  into  the  i^lanta- 
tions. 

The  Tela  Railroad  Co.  constructed  some  15  miles  of  line  during  last 
year  and  connected  with  Tela  the  10-mile  road  running  from  Colo- 
rado up  the  Lean  Valley,  thus  eliminating  the  latter  place  as  a  port 
for  the  shipment  of  fruit.  The  railroad  is  of  3-foot  6-inch  gauge. 
In  c(jnnection  with  the  railroad  an  immense  dock  running  1,5U0  feet 
into  the  sea  has  been  completed  r.t  Tela  and  equipped  with  all  modern 
appliances  for  the  loading  of  the  vessels. 

At  Ceiba  the  Vaccaro  system  of  railroads  extended  its  trackage 
some  15  miles  during  last  year  and  replaced  its  entire  main  line  of 
some  GO  miles  with  heavier  rails.  This  railroad  is  of  3-foot  gauge 
and  is  operated  in  connection  with  a  fine  dock  built  several  j^ears 
ago.  During  the  year  a  shed  capable  of  accommodating  120  rail- 
way cars  was  constructed  in  order  to  provide  shade  for  the  bananas 
while  they  wait  to  be  loaded  on  the  ships.  It  is  intended  to  add  15 
miles  of  trackage  to  this  system  during  the  present  year. 
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The  work  on  the  raih^oad  at  Niieva  Armenia,  destined  to  open  up 
a  rich  mahogany  country,  was  suspended  because  of  the  tightening 
of  the  money  market  with  the  oncoming  of  the  war  in  Euro]:)e,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  raih'oads  at  Tela  and  Trujillo,  although 
at  the  latter  place  some  20  miles  of  standard  gauge  ^vere  completed 
and  equipment  of  the  most  modern  type  installed.  The  Trujillo 
Railroad  is  to  be  extended  as  far  as  Juticalpa,  and  will  open  up  the 
largest  banana  and  timber  district  in  Honduras. 

Steamship  Connections  With  United  States. 

The  district  is  connected  with  New  Orleans  by  regular  steamship 
service  of  the  United  Fruit  Co.  and  Vaccaro  Bros.  &  Co.,  the  former 
maintaining  a  regular  weekly  service  from  Ceiba  via  Tela,  and  the 
latter  a  minimum  service  of  two  ships  a  week  direct  from  Ceiba  to 
New  Orleans.  The  United  Fruit  Co.  also  has  a  shij)  from  New 
York  via  Cuba  and  Guatemala,  calling  at  Tela  biweekly,  and  op- 
erates extra  boats  to  Mobile,  Galveston,  and  Charleston  when  banana 
conditions  require.  All  boats  operating  between  the  United  States 
and  this  coast  are  engaged  in  the  banana  trade;  and  the  frequency 
of  their  calls  is  regulated  by  the  demand  for  bananas  in  the  Ignited 
States  and  occasionally  by  the  supply  of  the  fruit  on  the  coast. 

All  told,  38G  ves.sels  cleared  from  the  district  for  the  United  States 
during  last  year,  of  which  183  were  from  Ceiba,  48  from  Bonacca, 
5.5  from  I^oatan,  and  100  from  Tela.  Of  these  the  biweekly  United 
Fruit  Co.'s  steamers  from  New  York  to  Tela  were  the  only  vessels 
of  consequence  under  the  American  flag,  and  prior  to  October  these 
were  under  the  British  flag.  The  other  services  of  the  United  Fruit 
Co.  were  by  Norwegian  vessels,  and  all  the  ships  of  the  Vaccaro  line 
Avere  imder  the  flag  of  Honduras.  Scjme  fev/  small  schooners  op- 
erated under  the  American  flag. 

All  the  steamsliip  lines  carry  passengers,  and  the  direct  trip  to 
New  Orleans  occupying  only  three  days  has  the  effect  of  causing 
merchants  to  refrain  from  carrying  in  stock  many  heavy  articles, 
such  as  furniture,  refrigerators,  stoves,  etc.,  of  which  varying  de- 
signs and  makes  render  it  simpler  to  order  from  New  Orleans  as  the 
occasion  demands. 

The  expenditure  of  several  millions  of  dollars  by  American  cor- 
porations in  opening  up  nev\'  banana  fields  in  Tela  and  Trujillo  indi- 
cates that  within  three  or  four  years  the  steamship  service  to  the 
coast  will  be  largely  extended,  for  perhaps  no  other  one  cargo  re- 
quires so  much  steamsliip  sj^ace  for  the  money  value  iuA^olved  as  the 
banana.  In  fact,  it  is  believed  that  to  find  an  outlet  for  this  new 
supply  of  bananas  the  European  field  will  be  entered. 

Eifect  of  European  War  on  Coniinerce. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  export  trade  of  the  di.strict  is  practically 
all  Avith  the  United  States  the  present  European  Avar  has  had  a  less 
depressing  eifect  on  this  region  than  perhaps  any  other  in  Spanish 
America.  The  banana  business  remained  practically  stationarA^  and, 
although  under  normal  conditions  it  should  liave  shoAvn  a  marked 
advance,  because  of  nevv  railroads  and  neAv  plantations,  the  fact  that 
in  the  face  of  the  Avar  there  Avas  no  setback  is  encouraging. 

The  decline  in  the  value  of  tlie  sol,  or  peso,  from  43  to  38  cents  had 
a  depressing  effect  on  commerce,  as  it  reduced  the  money  received  for 
bananas  by  10  per  cent,  and  the  value  paid  for  labor  the  same  amount. 
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In  mercantile  business  all  prices  in  soles  are  figured  on  a  gold  basis, 
and  with  trie  merchants  it  was  simply  a  question  of  advanced  prices. 

The  most  noticeable  effect  of  the  war  was  the  suspension  of  work 
on  many  advance  projects  and  the  lov/  price  of  bananas  in  the  United 
States.     Not  a  single  ship  was  withdrawn  because  of  the  war. 
Exports  to  United  States. 

The  following  table  is  a  consolidated  statement  of  the  exports  to 
the  United  kStates  from  the  consuhite  at  Ceiba  and  the  agencies  at 
Bonacca,  Roatan,  and  Tela  for  1913  and  1914 : 


Articles. 


1913 


Quantity.        Value 


1914 


Quantity.        Value 


Coffee pounds.. 

Cotton do 

Bananas bunches. . 

Coconuts number . . 

Plantains 

Cattle  hides pounds. . 

Deerskins do 

India  rubber,  crude do 

Sarsaparilla do 

Oranges boxes . . 

All  other 


4,124 


8868 


4,802,970 
11,872,0-11 


2o9, 444 

19,391 

34,58(5 

42, 7^1 

7,589 


,1(>1,026 

307,418 

10,933 

31,140 

7,280 

'16,419 

6, 737 

9,2<i9 

18,699 


5,926 

8, 500 

4, 835, 71.0 

10,284,081 


252, 748 
20, 862 

9,415 
21,5C6 

2,995 


$1,438 

408 

1,158,^^3 

185,204 
6,178 
37, 109 
6,268 
3,331 
3, 2S3 
3,659 
2,101 


Total 


1,572,789 


1,407,262 


Importance  of  the  Banana  Industry. 

The  banana  industr}^  is  the  controlling  factor  in  the  commerce  of 
this  district.  No  other  crop  perhaps  requires  such  simple  cultivation. 
The  ground  is  never  plowed,  only  cleared  semiannually  with  the 
local  "machete,"  but  because  of  the  excessive  weight  of  the  fruit 
for  the  unit  of  Aalue  and  its  extremely  perishable  nature,  the  prob- 
lem of  the  banana  is  transportation  and  marketing,  rather  than 
growing. 

The  value  of  the  yield  per  acre  of  bananas  is  less  than  that  of 
wheat,  but  unlike  Avheat  the  banana  can  not  be  stored.  It  must  be 
marketed  v/hen  it  is  ready  for  marketing,  and  as  the  demand  in  the 
United  States  fluctuates  with  the  extent  of  the  American  fruit  crop, 
or  the  severity  of  the  winter,  many  bananas  must  go  to  waste. 

The  banana  planter  does  not  go  into  his  fields  and  pluck  his  bananas 
as  he  thinks  they  have  properly  matured,  but  receives  telegraphic 
orders  from  the  railroad  or  steamship  company  to  cut  bananas  on  a 
certain  day  not  more  than  30  hours  in  advance  of  the  scheduled 
departure  of  the  ship.  Cars  are  placed  on  his  sidetrack,  usually 
directly  in  the  plantation.  The  planter  goes  over  his  fields  and  cuts 
all  fruit  ready  for  shipping,  neither  too  ripe  or  too  green,  has  it 
hauled  to  the  Avaiting  cars  on  mule  back  or  ox  carts,  and  inspected. 
At  the  close  of  the  day  the  Avaiting  cars  are  picked  up  by  the  banana 
trains  and  hauled  to  the  coast  directly  onto  the  pier,  where  by  means 
of  mechanical  loaders  their  contents  are  placed  on  the  ship  and 
stoAved  aAvay  by  hand.  A  day  is  required  to  load  the  ship,  and  three 
days  later  the  vessel  is  in  Ncav  Orleans.  Tweh^e  hours  to  unload  the 
cargo  directly  into  the  waiting  cars  and  48  hours  more  on  a  train 
running  on  a  passenger  schedule  and  the  bunch  is  in  Minnesota. 
Kansas  City,  Cleveland,  or  almost  any  place  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley. 
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The  favorable  location  of  Honduras  with  reference  to  the  short 
trip  to  New  Orleans  renders  unnecessary  the  use  of  artificially  cooled 
ships,  but  the  extension  of  the  industry,  with  the  seeking  of  more 
distant  markets,  will  necessitate  refrigeration  facilities. 
Trade  in  Coconuts  and  Their  Products. 

Coconuts,  although  ranking  second  in  importance  to  bananas,  have 
such  a  small  relative  value  that  the  fall  in  price  and  demand  inci- 
dental to  the  war  was  not  as  noticeable  in  the  district  as  migiit  have 
been  expected. 

The  practical  elimination  of  the  important  European  copra  mar- 
kets caused  the  v\'orid's  coconut  industry  to  turn  to  the  XTnited 
States  for  a  market,  with  the  result  that  there  has  been  a  large  de- 
crease in  the  market  value  of  this  product. 

The  exports  from  this  district  are  all  destined  for  u.se  as  fresh 
nuts  or  as  desiccated  nuts  for  confections.  Neither  oil  nor  copra  is 
produced  on  a  commercial  scale.  As  in  the  banana  industry,  such 
nuts  as  can  not  be  shipped  are  wasted,  since  they  are  not  used  in  any 
by-product.  Unlike  the  banana  industr}',  however,  coconut  pro- 
duction is  not  in  the  hands  of  large  corporations,  but  is  the  industry 
of  small  growers.  This  is  attributable  to  the  less  perishable  nature 
of  the  crop.  Like  the  bananii,  however,  the  coconut  is  a  heavy  crop 
for  the  unit  of  value. 

Coconuts  are  not  grov-'n  over  a  fcAV  hundred  feet  from  the  coast. 
It  is  claimed  they  take  longer  to  yield  at  a  greater  distance  inland 
and  that  they  are  more  susceptible  to  disease.  Consequently  they 
fringe  the  entire  coast,  and  are  shipped  from  the  miost  convenient 
port,  not  ahvays  the  nearest  but  the  first  at  Vvdiich  the  ship  stops  to 
take  out  an  invoice, 
lixports  of  Hides  and  Skins,  Sarsaparilla,  Oranges,  and  Eubber. 

The 'exports  of  hides  and  deerskins  did  not  show  much  change  for 
last  year.  As  all  the  hides  represent  animals  slaughtered  for  food, 
the  incrense  in  these  will  be  commensurate  with  the  gain  in  popula- 
tion until  the  supj)ly  of  cattle  in  the  interior  makes  it  possible  to 
kill  aninials  for  export.  The  gradual  increase  of  population,  how- 
ever, will  slowly  eliminate  the  export  of  deerskins. 

Sarsaparilla  is  all  handled  through  the  port  of  Trujillo.  It  is  a 
wild  crop,  and  unless  cultivation  is  attempted,  there  is  but  a  slight 
chance  of  an  increase  in  the  exports  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  orange  crop  was  very  short  last  year,  owing  to  an  unfavorable 
season.  All  the  oraiiges  shipped  come  from  one  grove  near  Ceiba, 
which  is  still  an  experiment,  and  the  export  duty  from  Honduras 
and  import  duty  into  the  United  States  makes  the  profitable  grow- 
ing of  oranges  in  this  country  a  problem. 

The  rubber  exports  as  usual  showed  a  marked  decline  from  former 
years,  not  owing  to  the  lack  of  production  but  to  the  fact  that  it 
does  not  ]:!ay  at  the  present  prices  of  rubber  to  tap  the  trees.  Most 
of  the  rubber  exported  came  from  Trujillo,  and  was  gathered  by 
the  Indians  from  wild  rubber  trees  in  the  country  eastward  of  that 
place. 
Import  Trade  of  the  District. 

The  imports  into  the  district  for  1913,  being  the  latest  statistics 
available,  amounted  to  $1,614,2G3,  of  which  $1,418,801  entered  the 
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customs  district  of  Ceiba,  which  includes  Tela.     Detailed  statistics 
of  the  imports  are  not  given  hy  districts,  but  for  the  whole  comitry. 

All  the  imports  are  for  local  consumption,  and  no  raw  materials 
for  manufacturing  purposes,  imless  building  material  or  goods  for 
reexportation,  come  into  the  district. 

Prior  to  the  j^ear  1914  the  United  States  supplied  about  75  per 
cent  of  the  imports,  the  remainder  being  divided  among  the  United 
Kingdom,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  Central  America  in  the 
order  named;  but  the  Ceiba  fire  of  1911,  which  caused  the  purchase 
of  new  stocks  of  goods  and  an  immense  quantity  of  building  material 
from  the  United  vStates,  and  the  advent  of  the  war  in  Europe,  prob- 
abl}'  caused  the  United  States  to  supply  fully  90  per  cent  of  the  im- 
ports for  last  year. 

The  finer  grades  of  cotton  goods  come  from  Europe,  as  do  cutlery, 
chemicals,  and  wines,  but  even  in  those  articles  the  United  States  is 
fast  gaining  ground.  A  noticeable  feature  of  commerce  on  the 
coast  has  been  the  supplanting  in  several  years'  time  of  German  by 
American  beers. 

This  predominance  in  American  imports,  however,  is  owing  chiefly 
to  the  favorable  transportation  facilities  to  the  Gidf  coast  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  total  absence  of  steamship  service  to  Europe, 
it  being  possible  to  mail  an  order  to  the  United  States  and  have  it 
filled  in  eight  daj's,  whereas  an  order  to  Europe  requires  six  weeks 
to  two  months  for  delivery  and  entails  the  inconvenience  of  trans- 
jjorting  through  the  United  States  and  rehandling  at  both  New  York 
and  New  Orleans. 

With  the  advent  of  the  expected  steamship  service  to  Europe  in 
the  next  three  or  four  j'ears,  however,  this  handicap  will  be  elimi- 
nated. The  ships,  to  find  a  return  cargo,  will  make  cheap  freights, 
and  the  long-term  European  credit  will  again  enter  the  field.  It 
behooves  American  connnerce  therefore  so  to  intrench  itself  in  this 
district  that  it  will  be  able  vidien  the  time  arrives  to  meet  this  Euro- 
pean competition  successfully. 
Credits  and  Banking. 

European  competition  always  brings  up  the  question  of  credits  and 
tlie  indisposition  of  the  American  merchant  to  meet  it.  The  Euro- 
pean credit  usually  draws  interest  from  the  date  of  shipment  of  the 
goods.  As  it  can  be  readily  discounted  b}''  the  exporter,  it  is  prac- 
tically a  loan  from  the  bank  to  the  foreign  merchant,  and  as  long  as 
the  credit  of  the  latter  is  good,  the  question  of  time  on  the  credit 
Avould  not  seem  to  form  an  important  item. 

This  district  has  a  bank  that  works  in  close  touch  Avith  banks  in 
the  United  States.  In  that  way  it  is  in  a  better  position  to  handle 
the  question  of  credits  from  the  United  States  than  most  other  dis- 
tricts in  Latin  America. 

However,  in  countries  like  Honduras,  where  the  local  rate  of  in- 
terest is  10  per  cent,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  it  would  be  more  to 
the  advantage  of  a  merchant  to  carry  a  long  credit  at  a  lower  rate 
than  to  pay  cash  and  thereby  divert  money  that  would  be  drawing  a 
higher  rate  of  interest.  In  fact,  the  nearer  the  credit  comes  to  carry- 
ing the  stock  of  goods  until  sold  without  a  large  stock  investment 
from  the  merchant,  the  greater  inducement  it  will  be  for  the  sale  of 
the  o-oods. 
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Possible  Development  of  the  District. 

Because  of  tlie  large  share  of  the  United  States  in  the  imports  to 
Honduras,  especially  to  this  district,  the  development  of  the  latent 
resources  of  the  country  means  an  increase  in  the  demand  for  Ameri- 
can goods.  Consequently  a  brief  review  of  these  undeveloped  oppor- 
tunities may  be  of  interest  in  this  report. 

The  most  potential  crop  for  the  future  is  sugar.  It  has  been  dem- 
onstrated on  some  2,000  acres  planted  to  the  same  near  Ceiba  that 
worn-out  banana  lands  will  produce  bountiful  crops  of  sugar  cane 
for  many  years,  and  tlie  Honduras  Sugar  &  Distilling  Co.  has  just 
about  finished  the  erection  of  a  sugar  mill  on  v/Iiich  it  has  expended 
$500,000.  Up  to  the  present  no  sugar  has  been  made  in  or  exported 
from  the  district,  but  it  is  expected  that  vrithin  the  next  year  or  two 
this  coast  v*'ill  be  listed  as  one  of  the  sugar-producing  sections. 

The  Ba}^  Islands  produce  as  fine  pineapples  as  can  be  found  in  any 
country.  Limes  that  are  as  large  as  lemons  grow  wild,  while  the 
grapefruit  rivals  the  best  on  the  markets  of  the  United  States. 

Mangoes,  plantains,  papayas,  aguacates,  and  giiavas  are  of  fine 
quality,  but  with  these  fruits  would  come  the  added  impediment  of 
cultivating  a  demand  for  them  in  foreign  countries. 

Wheat  is  raised  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  interior,  and  although 
the  corn  croj),  both  on  the  coast  and  in  the  interior,  is  abundant  and 
can  be  harvested  three  times  annually,  considerable  corn  is  imported 
and  a  high  duty  paid  on  the  same. 

liubber  has  been  planted  extensively,  but  its  low  price  has  caused 
ft  practical  abandonment  of  the  rubber  groves.  Cacao  is  a  coming 
crop,  and  a  considerable  area  has  been  planted  to  the  same.  The 
moist  slopes  of  the  mountains  are  especially  suited  to  its  cultivation. 
An  experiment  in  raising  cotton  failed,  chiefly  because  of  the  lack 
of  experienced  labor  and  the  complicated  system  of  cultivation 
required,  as  opposed  to  the  simpler  handling  of  the  indigenous  crops. 

Considerable  coffee  of  a  superior  grade  is  gathered  in  the  vicinity 
of  Yoro  and  finds  a  local  market. 

live  Stock  and  Feedstiiffs. 

All  the  mules,  horses,  and  cattle  used  in  the  district  are  native  bred. 
Beyond  the  mountains  and  in  the  country  to  tlie  eastward  of  Trujillo 
there  is  much  pasturage,  and  it  is  from  this  territory  that  the  supplies 
of  beasts  of  burden  and  beef  cattle  are  drawn.  On  the  coast  bananas 
take  the  place  of  grain  as  a  ration  for  working  animals,  and  even  the 
tiner  animals  receive  only  a  small  grain  ration  in  additioiL  to  the 
bananas. 

The  guinea  grass,  which  grows  abundantly  everywhere,  is  fatten- 
ing and  substantial,  and  the  fcAv  localities  that  have  planted  Bermuda 
grass  claim  to  be  amply  repaid  by  the  results  obtained. 

In  years  past  the  district  exported  many  cattle  to  Cuba,  but  recently 
the  stock  in  the  interior  seems  to  have  become  depleted  and  is  used 
entirely  for  home  consumption.  There  is  a  great  need  for  the  intro- 
duction of  fine  breeding  animals  to  improve  the  stock  of  the  district. 

Hogs  pastured  on  grass  and  fattened  on  bananas  produce  a  su- 
perior, almost  odorless,  lard  and  finely  flavored  meat;  but  this  in- 
dustry could  net  be  carried  on  without  the  introduction  of  modern 
slaughtering  and  refrigerating  plants.     Hogs  could   be  raised  on 
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"U'orn-out  banana  lands  and  fattened  on  the  small,  unmarketable 
bunches  of  fruit  borne  on  these  lands. 

Forest  and  Mineral  Resources. 

All  the  mahogany  and  cedar,  quebracho,  ligiuun-vita"',  cortez,  and 
other  hard  Avoods  groAving  Avithin  reach  of  transportation,  either 
rail  or  Avater,  liaA'e  been  cut,  but  there  are  still  A^ast  areas  of  these 
AA'oods.  The  railroads  from  NucA'a  Armenia  and  Trujillo  AA'ill  tap  a 
country  rich  in  hard  Avoods. 

•Although  the  eastern  part  of  the  district  is  a  country  rich  in  pine 
trees,  not  a  single  tree  is  cut  for  lumber,  all  building  timber  being 
imported  from  the  Gulf  coast  of  the  United  States. 

Honduras  has  borne  the  reputation  of  a  country  rich  in  gold,  and 
although  not  one  of  the  many  small  mining  A^entures  scattered  OA'er 
the  district  may  be  said  to  pay,  there  is  hardly  a  stream  that  Avill  not 
pan  a  little  gold  from  its  sands.  Most  prospectors  agree  that  Avith  the 
extension  of  railroads  into  the  interior,  making  possible  the  introduc- 
tion of  heaA'y  mining  machinery,  many  abandoned  mines  A\'ill  be  de- 
A'eloped  into  paying  investments.  No  other  mineral  than  gold  is 
sought  or  mined. 
Manufacturing. 

The  manufactures  of  the  district  at  present  consist  of  articles  for 
local  consumption,  such  as  ice,  carbonated  AA^aters,  etc.  There  is  little 
inducement,  because  of  the  scattered  and  largely  primitiA'e  popula- 
tion, to  engage  in  manufacturing  on  a  large  or  A'aried  scale.  Hoav- 
ever,  saAvmills,  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  furniture  from  the  ; 
native  hardv/oods,  and  an  oil  mill  to  take  care  of  the  "reject"  coco- 
nuts AA'ould  do  Avell. 
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